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NECROLOGY. 



Alfred William Stratton. 

American scholars, especially of the younger generation, as 
well as his many warm friends in Canada and the United States, 
have heard or read, with a great shock, of the recent death of 
Professor Alfred William Stratton in India. He died at 
the early age of 38, at Gulmarg in Kashmir, on the 23d of August 
of the present year. With him comes to an end one of the most 
hopeful, interesting and useful careers ever entered upon by an 
American scholar. 

Professor Stratton was a Canadian by birth, was graduated in 
1887 in the University of Toronto, and for some years after taught 
the classics in the Hamilton Collegiate Institute. In 1892 he 
came to the Johns Hopkins University as a student of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology, was appointed Fellow in 1893, and 
promoted to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1895. As he 
entered these studies through the door of the Classics his dissert- 
ation occupied middle ground between Greek and Comparative 
Philology. He felt induced very early in his studies to collect on 
a scale as exhaustive as possible, the materials for a complete his- 
tory of Greek noun-formation, in other words, the history of the 
Greek noun-suffixes. The dissertation which he presented, ' the 
first of a series of papers in which I hope to present an account of 
the history of noun-formation in Greek', dealt with the most im- 
portant m- suffixes {-mo-, -meno-, -men-, and -mnto-); it was pub- 
lished in the second volume of the University of Chicago Series, 
entitled Studies in Classical Philology (1899, vol. ii, pp. 115-243). 
The little book made its mark : it is by far the most exhaustive 
and penetrating treatment of a chapter in Greek noun-formation 
that has yet been made. A complete history of the whole subject 
along Stratton's lines of research would be an invaluable contri- 
bution to the history of Greek grammar, as well as to the Com- 
parative Grammar of the Indo-European languages. 
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Soon after taking his degree he was appointed Assistant and 
later Associate in Sanskrit at the University of Chicago; there he 
remained, a successful teacher and investigator, until the year 
1899. 

At that time the combined position of Principal of the Oriental 
College at Lahore and Registrar of the Panjab University became 
vacant. The incumbent of that position, the famous Indologist, 
M. A. Stein, had accepted the post of Principal of the Madrassah 
in Calcutta: I was called upon to suggest a successor. It was 
pleasant to be able to recommend without the least reserve such 
a man as Dr. Stratton ; he was duly appointed to the difficult, 
responsible, and rewardful post. The duties of the position were 
to administer the affairs of higher education in the Panjab, and 
at the same time to manage the Oriental College of the University 
and to lecture on Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. With 
characteristic breadth and thoroughness Stratton set about to 
meet the needs of his offices. The teachers of the Oriental 
College are all natives, the students very largely so. It was 
necessary to converse fluently in Sanskrit with the Pandits, and 
to be able to lecture in Hindustani or Urdu, the lingua franca 
of North-India. At the time of his death these things had ceased 
to be problems for Stratton ; and the ardent labor and close applica- 
tion necessary for such accomplishments may readily be imagined, 
considering that he was during the same time what we should call 
the President of the entire Panjab University. 

Large plans for ultimate researches were not wanting during 
these brief years. At the Johns Hopkins University he had con- 
ceived the plan of an exhaustive bibliography of the Upanisads. 
These highly interesting theosophic treatises, indefinitely numer- 
ous in their variety and nomenclature, published singly and in 
collections both in India and in Europe, required the ordering 
hand of a sound scholar. This work was continued in Chicago 
and the ultimate completion of it seemed secure. North-India is 
the home of the Vedic school of the Kathas and Stratton's studies 
led him constantly to the search of materials for the ultimate 
publication of the Sutras of this school. A good paper of an 
archaeological character, on a recently excavated sculpture of the 
Buddhist goddess Hariti was read at the last meeting, in April 
1902, of the American Oriental Society and will be published in 
the forthcoming volume of its Journal. 

In July of the present year he left Lahore for his vacation in 
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Kashmir; he appeared to be well, though overworked and 
weakened by the heat of the North-Indian summer, the hottest 
summer of any civilized country. The second day after reaching 
the mountains he fell ill of Malta fever, died, and was buried at 
Gulmarg. His wife was with him until the end came : there are 
no children. 

Indian science has lost through his death one of its most 
promising workers ; those who knew him best a friend and com- 
panion of singular attractiveness of character. He was destined 
to become a large scholar, but without the least accompanying 
touch of self-seeking or aggressiveness. Gentle, amiable, and 
devoted, he will be remembered, I think, with affection and 
admiration by every one who knew him in the course of his brief 
but varied career. 

Maurice Bloomfield. 
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